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Three studies on teacher planning procedures 
described and synthesized-^a survey » a laboratory study » and 
of case studies* The priaary go^l of this research was to de 
how teachers plan iclassrooa activities, why tl^ey plan in cer 
vays, and what is the relationship between teacher planning 
teaching effectiveness. A sarvey of teacher planning practic 
conducted to find out hov teacher^} in general view the proce 
plarning. Teachers described the \rariou3 kinds of planning t 
fngage in* factors that affect their planning, and tlie reaso 
which they engage in planning at various leVel§. In the labo 
study of teacher planning, the ways in which teacher judgeen 
to select reaching activities was investigated^ In a field s 
teacher Planning, case studies were sade to trace the entire 
\pf planning froa .inception, through elaboration and adaptati 
^lan to fit a particular class, to ispleaentation of the pla 
finally, evaluation of the entire process. (JDt 
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Three Studies of Teacher Planning 



" Christopher M. Clark and Robert J. Yinger' 



An Overview of Research on Teacher Thinking 
Behavioral jscientist? have long been fascinated by the question: 
UtiBt makes a good teacher? Many variations of this basic; question occur 
in the literature of teach^- effectiveness research. Bebavlorists ask 

t 

which teacher behaviors are systematically and causally related to student 
achievement. Researchers on the psychology of personality ask which 
personality^ types are highly correlated with measures of teaching 
effectiveness. Aptltude-tr^tntent interaction researchers ask what 
types cf instructional treatment are most effective with different 
types of students* 

Jhe many forms of the teacher effectiveness question have a few 
features in common. Firsts .the research objectla^e is to diiscover ''laws** 
about the relationship between teacher behavior and student achievement. 
Researchers expect these laws to be applicable over a wide range of 

circ umstan ces . Seco ndt the re is an em p hasi s on observably behfivip^,,. 

, _ _ . .. _ , 

particularly that of the teacher. Third, teacher effectiveness researchers 

tend to separate the act of teaching into many coa^onent parts or , 

variables for analysis. Host experimental designs permit examination of 

only a very few of these variables in any sing^ study. Finally^ the 

^ - ■■ ■ ' ■ . .,■•'"*■ 

generally accepted criterion for validity of research findings is the 

replication ofXthose findings in subsequent tesearch sttsdies. 
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Kesearcbei^s have learned a great deal from cbe .various xoras of 
tedchln^ effectiv^ess research^ Teacbei? effectiveness researchers 
have described classroom interaction syateiaatically an^ in great detail. 

- ■ \ 

These descriptions document the great natural variation In^vhat teachers 
dOt and training experljoients reveal a great deal a^out how to change aAd 
shape this -teacher behavior. But multiple studies of a few teacher % 
behavior variables have turned up inconaiatent results* and no general 
lavs have e&erged. , 

Yet de&pite ^thls situation* many teaching effectiveness researchers ' ' . 
remain undiscburaged. Attempts have%een made to re-interpret this body 
of literature using statistical techniques such as meta-analysis (Glass, 
1976; Peterson* 1979)* in which the results of mai^ different studies oV 
ostensibly the same variables are combined to permit more general and 
global conclusions than are possible from individual studies. Others 
(e.g., Brophy & Good* 1974) advocate greater sophistication in classroom 
, observation instruments* including the tracking of : ividual students 
in their Interaction with teachers. Still others suggest that experimental* 
rather than correlational research will sort out the causal links r 
between teacher behavior and student achievement (Gage* 1978)«. The 



teaching effectiveness research going on tod^ay is far more sophisticated 
than studies conducted /ive or 10 years ago. 

Other researchers on teaching have responded to the disappointments 
of teaching effectiveness research in a different way. Instead of 
advocating ref ihemeAt of: the well-escablish«d tqo^l^ of observation and 
analysis* these researchers have changed their basic question. Rather 
than asking "What works^" or "What works with whom?" this new school of 
thought asks "What is happening here, and why?** The goal of this research 
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ifi understanding i^y; teaching ^ as It is. This work is known 8«Nthe ^ 
CO ^itlve infonDaticm^processiog approach to research on teaching (NI£, 
Note l)f and also referred to as research on teacher thinking* (For 
a review, see Clark & Yinger, 1977*) These researchers lippe that by 
looking at f:edching as it is, they can achieve a loore satisfying and 
useful understanditig of the forces that shape life in classroo&s* 

It is much too early to tell whether the cognitive itiEonaation- 
procefsslng approach will^ prove to'lje a powerful and useful way to 
investigate and make sense of teaching and learning* But it is not too ^ 
soon to describe the ways in which research on teaching has changed as 
a result of a shift in the basic question being asked* These changes are 
suassarized below. 

Research Topics and Sites 

In the' cognitive, informaticn-^processlng approach to research oq^" 
teaching, there is a great deal oT interest in basic psychological processes 
^thought to ^ccur in the teacher/ s mind that organize and direct his or 
her bel^avior. The implied loodel of teaching is that, the teacher is a 
rational and intelligent individual faced with a very complex situation* 
The way that a teacher or, any other rational agent deals with c^oni^lexity 
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is to simplify it in some ratloiial and adaptive way. In the language of 
cognitive psychc^logy, the teacher enter's a complex task environment and 
simplifies' it by defining some small pfjrt of it as the problem space 
within which he or she will work. Th^. basic psychological processes 
that affect hov a teacher simplifies a task environment include ^udgmant^ 
decision making, attention, and short-term and IjDng-term wemvy. Most^ * . 
0f these basic processes have been investigated in the psychology laboratory. 



but &one have been thoroughly studied in realistic and complex -educational 

4 

settings. 

4 ^ 

Basic peychoXoglcal processes* like tea;:her judgment and decision 
tnaklng, do not operate in a^' vacuum* Hesearcbers using the cognitive 
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information-processing approach must attend to the pay etiological and 
ecological conte^xt in which bksic processes are embedded, Tke psychologic 
vMCal context for teacher judgmebt ai^^declsion making is made u^ ^ the 
teacher's implicit theories, beliefs, and values about teaching and 

^ ' 4 

learning* The ecoXdglcal context includes all of the resources, external 
circumstances, admiolstxative requirement^^ ^tc* , that limit, facilitate, 
and shape teacher and atudent thought and action* 

In looking for naturally- occurring circumstances in which basic 
psychological processes and implicit thedrlea might be seen in action, 
researchers have been led to investigate 'the psychology of teacher planning. 
In the various kinds of planning that teachers do, there are opportunities 
to study hov their thoughts are translated into action liif^^ the. classroom. 
This research has also led to long overdue attention to the so-called 

# 

"empty classroom" as opposed to the active classroom populated with 
teacher and students, 

~ Another site for research on teaching besides teacher planning in 
, lt£ various forms la the information processing that 
occurs during classroom interaction. This' line of research on teacher* 
interactive decision making is concerned with tiow, and under what ccmdi- 
tions, teachers decide to modify or abandon a course of instruction 
while it in under vay4 Researchers seek to understand, among other 
things, what the vital signs of the classroom are that teachers monitor 
and use to 'organize, guide, and maintain the learning environment* 



^ Finally, researchers on teacher thinking tend ^to ahooae relatively 
o^en kinds of taak as promising research topics* For example, in our 

4 * 

research on teacher planning (Clark & Yinger, in press), ^it seems more 

profitable to study teachers as they plan for t^ching <£reativd writing 

than ta study planning for teaching reading or matb^natics. In the 

4 I 

sciibol settings in which we do our research, reading ^d oathematics 

curricula are largely prescribed and-esibodied in commercially produced 

*' — * " 

materials and leaz^ing systems. Teacher planning is largely elitnlnated 

<f * 

by the publishers and authors of these systems* In contrast, very little 
curriculum material Is available to support the teaching of writing^ In 
such an open situation, we have opportunity to observe a wide range 
of teachers^ cognitive, behavior as they plan, elaborate ideas, try them 
out mentally, implement activities in the classroom, an<| revise, reject, 
or transform the activities into routines/ Teacher tasks that are not 
severely constrained by habit, prescribed materials , and procedures 
provide the most promising opportunities for the cognitive information- 
processing approach* 

Methods of Research . ^ 

; — ' f ^ . / 

The cognitive information-processing approach to research on teaching 

is generally concerned with the mental processed that are thought to 

underlie behavior. For this reason, teachers^ self-xeports of their 

4 

thought process often constitute the main source of data (see, for example 
BuBSlSk t^hlttenden, & Asaarelf 1976; Morlne & Vallatlce, Kote 2; Feterson 
& Clark, 1978; Ylnger, Kotc 3). Teachers* self-reports have been 
obtained by Interview and questionnaire methods. Journal 
keeping, "think aloud" procedures In which a teacher Is asked to verbalize 



all'«£ his or her thoughts and decisions ms they take place, and by ^ ^ 

**stlmulated recall," in which teachers are shown a videotape or other 
record of their behavior and asked to recall and recreate the, mental 
processes that were taking place at ths time the record was made. 

. In addition to teacher self-reports of various kinds, observation 
Xb an important method of investigation in this approach* Observations ; 
of two general types ar^ employed: ^(1). participant observation, 'in 
wblcil the ot>server participates in and bccomes'a part of the social^ 

phenoisenon being studied* and (2) hon-partj^cipant observation, in which 

> ' *■ 

the observer attempts to as unobtrusive and objective as possible. 
In thd case of participant observation, a technique' borrowed from ' 
anthropology, thp researcher attempt^ to enter the subject^s frame of 
reference to undersLwd taore completely the mental processes and tne 
relation between these mental processes and actioi|. Non-participant 
obsepration has been used to compare and^^cont;^ast teaciiing activities 
that are planned with thpse^ that are actually carried out* Usually,' 
non-participant observation is paired with one or more of the teacher self^ 
report techniques described above* 

In addition Co teachers* self-reports and various kinds of observation 

techniques, researchers on teacher .judgment an^ decision making have borrowed 
methods from the psychological laboratory, especially policy-capturing 
techniques using the lens model of Egon Brunsvlok (Hamnoiid, 1971; Rappoport 
& Sumoers, 1973). Atteslpts have also been made to write computer programs 

that model the decision- making behavior o£ teachers and expert j^gAiJlng 

i ■ ' 
dlngncsticians (Vinsbnhalar, 'Note 4). ' . . 

r 

9 ^ ■ 

In general, th^ methods used In research on teacher thinking are phe*^ 
nooaxiologlcal In nature. Ihe teacher and the researcher often find thesselves^ 



<6tiag M their ovn Instxumeatc. ' Therm <t« £«v feeognlced tests of the 

validity'^or reliability of these procedures and techniques, 'the methods' S««a 

to have a persuasive face validity^ especially to experienced practitioners. 

t * ■ ■ 

But touch work remains to be doae In developiag»'8tandUirdlz£ag, and'' improvlji^ - 

'.. ■ ■ ■ • 

these tool^for learoing about the mental l^vea o£ teachers. 

lie Nature of the Results * 
\ It follows from the questions asked, probleus investigated, and methods 

■ 

used In research on teacher thinking that the results of this work will be 
prlmarily^descriptions descriptions of teachers *• thoughts, theories, 

■ 

decisions, and deliberations. 'Researchers on teacher thinking do not search 

.for general laws of human behavior and behavior change. Rather, the inaln 

benefit o£ describing the mental lives of teachers will be a set of 

concepts useful ^or thinking about, organizingt ^nd making s^se o£ the 

classroom world. This work could be called ^conceptual re'sear^" rather 

than declsion^oriented or conclusion^otliented research, , " 

This line of research, in addition to defining and creating concepts 

useful for understanding teaching, produces portrayals of the formerly 

hidden or inconspicuous aspects of teachers* professional lives. Teaching 

has beetle characterised as an isolated profession, particularly for teachers 

in self-contained classrooms. Huch of what Is truly professional in a ^ 

teacher*s li^e is a private process of applying theoretical knowledge to 

j>articul3r caSes, problems, and situations. The classroom observer sees 

■ 

only the "results of these private professional deliberations, but a more 
public description of the thought processes that underlie , teacher behavior 
might serve to unify the profession and provide a basis and forum for 
professional communication* 



Another effect of research oiut^che:;; thinking -is to foster isors ^ ^ 

colleglal relAtionships bBtwe^ teacheifs ^nd researchers, ^^Jh^^i^vy depen* 

-<ience* on teacher self *repor.ts in much of this research ^re<)uires aad supports 

thlfi <;oUegiality. A*oew/res(pect for the'Vlsdom of the practitioner" follows 

from the assumption that wbat^ goes on in classrooms Is^ rational product 

of teacher decision* oiafcing ^^nd planning,. Individual research studies will 

mdrejlikely investigate topics and questions that t^elate to the needs^ of 

practicing teachers when teachers are involved as 'colleagues in the endeavor. 

This should help to close the gap between research and practice and to Increase 

the tredlbilicy of the ^ducatiopal research community among practitioners, 

Finirlly, the pr6eess 'of doing research op tMcher thinking holds the 

promise of joining formerly' separate and independent communities 

of researchers and bodies of resea^h. For example^ research on teacher . 

planning has brought together many of the concerns and Issuiis that have 

been separately pursued by researchers on curriculum, researchers on instruc- 

tion, aAd researchers on classroom management, -As one curriculum theorist 

recen*tXy said about research on teaqher* thinking /'It is encouraging that ve 

may yet learn not only how, but vhy^ teacKerS translate curricTuluEi programs" 

'(Weisa« 1977,^^. 277). The concerns of researchers on instruction and teacher 

/ „ ■ " : . ^ 

behaylor and those of researchers on currlculym and tnaterlals all coioe 

together ift the minds of teachers as they make the plans, judgments^ and 

decisions that guide their behavior. Indeed^ the thinlclng of teachers may 



be the^^traCegic research topic *^that ylcflds the first practical theory of 
instruction. * ' <. - ^ 



Planning for Instruction: 
A Strategic Site for Research on Teacher Thinking 

^or our purposes, we define planning as a process of preparing a fraoe- 

work for guiding teacher acition« a process strongly oriented toward 



particular actidn rather Chan,'^y, knowledge or.self-developBieat. In ' 
tfalB vlew^ the plsxmlng process involvcf.. teacher tfalttking» decisloit 
making, *nd judgment. The research dascrlbad here la concerned prljoarlXy 
v;Lth teacher planning for instruction. « . ' 

The/study of teacher planning Is _an Impoirtant research topic for four 
re4soni. First, teacher planning is a promising, site for the study of 

■ i 

teacher tblnkictg and the relatlondblp batviten thought and action In * 
teaching. Prior research (e.g., Peterson, Marx* & Clark, 1978) Indicates 
that t^eachers are mpr^ able to talk about their thoughts while planning 

\ ■ "... ; ' ■ ■ 

for instruction than to> recall their thoughts while actually engaged in 
ln&tructlon« Second^ iieacber plattnlng is a topic of concern to' practitioners 
Taacher preparatldn time increasingly appears as an item In tcacber-con^ 
tract negotiations. Furthenoore;; informal conversation with teachers 
and educational administrators -indicates a conviction on their part*tbat 
^planning for instruction is- a very Important aspect of their work. Third, 
the study gi teachet planni|ig may serve as a window to the pedagogiical 
idealQ of teachers* In describing plans for a lei^son, week» unit* or 
teroit and in comparing the actual' implementation of a plan vith the 

pljanned and hoped for scenario,' teachers may provide researchers with 

- * . ■ • » - . 

valuable insights <^bout their Implicit theories of teaching and learning - ^ 
and the criteria i^gainst which they evaluate their- own and other tethers* 
performance^ Fourth* r^suarcH ,on teacher planning offers the possibility 
of linking research on , curriculum and research on teacher behavior. These 
two .bodies of research have developed t^latlvely independently of x>n^ 
another* and neither .approach has had the dfam^tic Impact on Improvement 
of practice ^nte hoped f.or. ' It is our conviction that by studyl|ig how 
consideration of*" curriculum and instructional performance are brought ^^^^ 
together In the mind af a.teacher during planning* ve'^may be abl^ to 



bridge the gap and eventually "have a poisitive impact on the practice of 
teaching. 

Research Questions 

A review of the literature on teacher planning will not be presented 
here. A recent review by Clark and Yinger (1977) indicates that . 
teachersv when plannins« do not seem to follow t^ linear iiu?del that is 
often prescribed in teacher training and curriculum^planning. In 
particular* the teachers studied did not begin or guidiB their planning in 
relation to clearly specified objectives or goals. Rather* teacher 
planning seems to 'begin with the content to be taught and considerations 
about the setting in which teaching will take place. The focus Lheir 
shifts to student Involvement as a process objective. The activity* rather . 
than ti\e objective, seems to be the unit of planning. The model ' developed 
by Yinger (jjote 3) furthar proposes that planning can be jyiewed as" the 
progressive elaboration of a major Idea, in contra^ t to the development o£ 
a number of alternatives and selection of the optimum alternative from 
this set, Yinger also theorises that the nature of the planning process 
changes as a function of time in the natural history o£ the school year. 
^ That is» planning in September may be a rather different process from 
planning in March. 

Our review suggests Chat research on teacher planaiog should focus 
on more representative fieTd studies o£ the platming process to 'complement 
description and analysis of teacher planrtlns in highly controlled" laboratory 
settings. Beyond this, there Is a need lot research on the psychology of 

T 

planning, as W4^11 as description of the planning process. At this time* 
we know very little about why teachers p^a'n, how teacher planning behavibr 
changes vlth experience, and whether Individual difference variables In- 



flueoce the quantity and style of teacher plexmiog. Fioally, there Is e 

need for research on the relationship between teacher planning and subae** 

. quent action. This last research topic Is perhaps the ii^pst promising point 

o£ contact between research on teacher thinking and teaching effectiveness. 

It is here that the outcomes o£ planning^ both In terms o£ organizing class* 

room Interaction for "the, teacher aad In Influencing student involveiaeat 

and learning can be seen. 

The research questions that guide the research described ac^d pro- 

posed hSre can be grouped under three major headings; the how of teacher 

I* 

planning, the 5^1^ of teacher planning, aad the relationship be tv ean teacher 
planning atul teaching efl^ectlveneaa. 

The Hov of Teacher Planning 

To ansviir the question ^*Hov do teachers plan?" w require descrip- 
tions of both observable teacher behavior and teacher thought processes 
while planning. We are interested in t:he aaiount and distribution of time 
Spent planning, settings in which planning takes place, the types of plan- 
ning engaged In (both as to jrcope of the plan, such as yearly or dally, 
and as to the differences between planning of lessons for the first 

time compared with revising and adapting ^previously taught mater;f.3l)» 

' y 

variety of the forms that plans take, resources used by teachers, sources 
of Ideas, differences In planning related to different Subject nattera and 
dlfferencea In the focuS of planning {e.g., focua on teacher verbal behavior 
compared with focus on student activity or teacher physical movement). In 
exploring the psychology of planning^ ve need to know more about the psy- 
chological processes that teachelrs use while planning, Hov do judgment, 
visualization^ memory, and .tolerance of uncertainty contribute to teacher 
planning? How do teachexa vary in the number and variety of factors taken 
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Into account during planning? What roles do student- cbar4ctertstlcs play 

In teacher planning? Sociological factors such as teacher role definition* 

Institutional press* peer expectations* an'cl administrative regulations 

** • 
can also tve hypothesized' to shape and limit teacher planning behavior* 

The Why of Tei^cher Planning 

In addressing the question -"Why do teachers plan?" we are interested 
both in teachers' motives and goals (internal influences on teacher planning) 
and external factors that influence teacher planning,. Hypotheses we 
have entertained concerning teacher motives and goals for planning include 
the reduction of anxiety* insuring equitable treatment of all students* 
composition of "^a smooth script for action , increased subject-matter mastery, 
conformity- to teacher role expectations* and compensation for the isolation ^ 
of the ^elf ^contained classroom. Nhat other motives and goals may lie 
b^^hlnd teacher planning? What Individual differences exist In the mixed 

■ 

and rglative emphases of these motivations for planning? Among external 

■ 

Influences on teacher planning, ve have considered curriculum materials, 
classroom and school organization, administrative requirements* 
accountability systems, and preaervice and inservice training* In 
what ways do these and other external factors Influence the ^amount and 
kinds of teacher planning? What are the consequences 6f not planning or 
of poor planning? And how do the forces that influence and motivate 
teacher planning interact as the school year progresses and the classroom* s 
social system develops? * 

Teacher Planning and Teaching Effectlveneaa . 

In this third focus of our research we are concerned both with teacher 

4 

effectiveness in planning as an end in Itself, and with the effects of teacher 
planned classrooa behavior on student outcomes. What criteria do teachers use 



for judging the coiapleteness of a plan? What are the differences. In 
the eyes of teachers, between good plans and adet^te plans? What Is 
isq>ortant to know before entering the classroom? What part 4o teacher 
expectations about students play? VRiat Is the relationship of a plan 
to subsequent Interactive teacher thoughts and actions and, through 
teacher actions, to effects on students? 

ThleT Three Studies 
Three separate but relt^q^ted studies of teacher planning were coa^ 
ducted during the 1977-7^ j^chooX year. Each study represented a different 
appro^'^h to ^Investigating how teachers plan for instruction and what 
psychological. proc€F^e8 operate In their planning^ In addition/ these ^ 
three studies were deslgiied to vallda^te and elaborate^ the model of 
teacher planning proposed by Yinger (Note 3). We hope that these three 

V * 

Studies constitute the'beginnlng of a series of teacher planning studies 
that will Investigate more fully each of the facets qf Ylager*s modelt 

the three studies were: (1) a syrvey of teacher planning practices, ^ 
(2) a laboratory study of teacher judgment In planning, and (3) a field study 
of the relationship between teacher planning and teacher Implemeotatlon of 
Instruction.^ These studlea are described in turn belcw. 

Survey of Teacher Planning Practices 

The prlinary Jivurpose of the survey was to describe how eleio^ntary 
teachers In general view the process of planning. Teachers described the 
various kinds of planning they engage In, the Considerations and constraints 

* 

that affect their planning, and the reasons for which they engage In planning 
at various levels from yearly planning to d^lly planning. They ansvered 
questions about differences in pl.annlng for various subject-matters. 
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Method . Ihe TeAcber PlAoniog Survey was .ditftributed to approximately 
300 elementary school teachers enrolled in gradu«te courses at M£chlgan State 
University. The tsachers vers offered $10 to coqiplete and return the survey* 
Pilot VDtk indicated that the survey took between 1% and 2 hours to complete. 
Seventy^elght usable surveys .verja returned, for a response rate of 26%. 

The first pare of the survey was used to describe the personal charac- 
terlsticS of the respondents. Of th£ teachers convicting the survey, 78% 

were female and 22% were stale. The mean nun^er of years of teaching 
♦ 

experience was six (s.d. " 4.0^ and ranged from one 2 3 years. The 

teachers responding repres^ted every grade from kindergarten to sixth, 

with 43% presently teaching in the primary grades (K-3) and^ 26% liresently 

teaching in the upper elementary grades* Ten .percent were subject matter 

specialists* and another 10^ were in special education. Host of the 

respondents taught in self-contained classrooms (70%), with 22% in team 

teaching situations* ^nd 12% in non-graded classrooms* The teachers 

characterized the schools in which they Caught as either urban (24%) t 

rural (36%)* or suburban (40%) AJ.1 of the teachers had some graduate 

training, with 3% holding specialist degrees and 13% holding masters degrees. 
The second part of the survey asked teachers to report the amounts 

of time they plan during a typical week for various subjects and activities; 

to describe the locations and circumstances in which they plan* and to^^llsf* 

the different types ^of planning that they do. ^ 

Part three of the survey involved writing detailed descriptions of 

three actual plans that each teacher had made and implemented in hi$ or, her, 
classroom during the current school year* The' teachers were asked to select 
and describe examples of plans representing the three most important types 
oif planning that they did during the year. 
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Finally, the teachers vere asked to compare and contrast their plan- 
alng'lc language ftrtv,' mathematics, science, and social studies, «ti4 "to 
respond to the queatlon *^Atat purposes does plaaning serve for you?" 

' Results * Based J3n eh^ Survey of Teacher Flaanlag'PracClces, It 
appears that: 

Learning objectives are seldom the starting point for planning* 
Instead, ^teachers plan around their students and ground activitielii 

Teachers tend to limit their search fcic ideas^to resources that' 
are Immediately available, such as^ teachei^ editions of textbooks, 
magazine articles, films, and suggestions ^rom other te^Khers; 

Teachers Indicated that most of their planning Is done for 
reading and language arts (averaging five ht^rurs per week) 9" 
followed by math (2«25 hours/veekX^ social studies (1«7 Hours/week), 
and Science (l^A hours/veek) . 

Teacher planning 1^ more explicit and Involves a longer lead 
time in team- teaching situations than in self-contained class- 
rooms 4 . , \ 

• ; ' ' A- 

" The moat common form of written plans was an outline or list 
of topics to be covered^ although many teachers reported that 

^ the majority of planning was done mentally and bever committed 
to paper* 

. " Planning seems to operate no^ only as a means of organizing 
instruction^ but as a source of psychological benefits 
for the teacher* .Teachers Reported that plans gave them 
direction, security, and confidence* 

The Laboratory Study of Teacher Judgment In Planning T ' 

Teaclier judgment is important' In the problem formulation and 
problem solving stages of the Ylnger model of teacher planning* This 
study was, designed to Investigate the ways in which teacher judgment 
Is used to select teaching activities* * * ^ 

' ; - ^ Method . Teachers were asked to make ju4flments about lanKuaffe arts 
activities from a set of'actU'lty descriptions that varied svstemaf Icftllv 

m 

on five preselected cues or dimensions' important In teacher judgment 
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(student Involvement, Integration,, difficulty, fit bettfean purpose and 
process, and deotand on the teacher)* in addition to t^e policy capturing 
approach of generating r«igression eqttatlons that characterize teachers 

t 

Judgmental policies based only on their activity selections, we asked Some 
the teachers to think aloud as they made their selections. The 

thlnk^^aloud protocols provided the rav Biaterlal for a process-tracing 

* ^ ^ 

approach to characterlz^lng the teachers' iudgment pri^cea^es. Hence* we 

were able to compare products of two Methods of describing teacher 5^8" 

. ment based on the same task* In addition to the substantive knowjLedge ve 

gained 'about the ways in which teachers lo^ke decisionSfWe addressed an 

3 

important methodological question. 

Twenty-^flve upper elementary teachers participated in the Judgment' 
study. Six of these teachers also participated in a process tracing of 
their thinking during the judgment task^. 'Each teacher was asked to rate ^ 

■a 

32 different language arts activities on attractiveness, appropriateness, 
probability of use, .andr effectiveness. ^ Regression equa'ti-ons were 
computed yielding a judgment policy for each of the four judgments for 
each teacher. . . 

Results . Preliminary analyses of the Laboratory Study of Teacher 

Judgment in planning Indicate that: , ^ ^ 

— For some teachers the five manipulated activity dimensions 
accounted for as much as 50% of the variation in t-heir rat^ 
Ings, and for others there was no systjsmatic relationship 
between the five dimensions and teachar judgments. 



3 

A study by Yinger (Note 5) en/imlnt^d the judfiment processes of Pediatricians 
uslog a design similar to the one^ described here» Yinger atso contrasted 
the results of policy -capturlng^ methodology with a process** tracing approach 
in that^study. The present study applled^this design to an educational set- 
ting and avoided some of the methodological problems that Yinger encountered 
in* his earlier vork. 
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* ' . ' '1 ^ .. - - - . ' 

fifteen of the 19 teacbera whbse policies we examljped had, 
regression equations that ^ccoiinteii fcr a significant 
proportion of the varlaaca In their ratlnga^of activities \ 
/on at least one Judgment, 13 of the 19'had significant 
policy equations on at least tw3 af the judgmentSt 11 of 
the 19 had significant policy equations for three or more 
,of the Judgments, and six of the teachers had significant 
policy equations fo1r all four. r 

Xn case^ in which the five manipulated activity dlinenslons 
accounted fo;:^a significant proportion of the variance In 
teacher ratrlngs, the regression equations ranged from 
simple to <iomplex. Of the 19 teachers whose policies w 
examined, six had policies that could he expressed 
In ten;&s of all five manipulated activity features^ 
tw'cr hsis four-^festure policieQ, two had three-feature pol** 
Icles, and o^e teacher hsd s one-feature policy. 

In the 43 significant policy equations obtained from 
analysing the Judgments of 19 teachers, the activity ^ 
dimension contrtfiuting most frequently as a predictor- 
of teacher Judgment was Student Involvement, followed 
bjr Integration, Difficulty, Fit Between Purpose and 
Process, and Deptand on the Teacher. 

Results of the !proc6SS-tracing analyses suggest that' 

the te^chets engaged in a four-step process when making 

Judgments about activities. First/ the teacher-^l^cl to 

understand the aqtxvlty. Second, he or she imagined using 

±t in the classroom. In the third step, the teacher — 

thought of ways to modify or adapt the activity to avoid 

problems -foreseen in. Step 2, and finally, the teacher 

created a mental Image of the tevlsed version of the 

activity. It was this *Wntal version" that teacher* 

seemed to be Judging when responding to questions about 

each of the activities. 

The Field Study of Teacher PlanninjBt and Plan Implementation ^ 

The purpose of this study was to trace the entire process of planning^ 
from the mbment a teacher first came into' contact vlth^an idea or a 
set of materials through the elaboration and adaptation of the plan to fit 
a particular class of^'^students, to implementation of, that plan^and, finally, 
evaluaitlon of both Che planning process sad the Implementation of the plan. 
The study la seen as a longitudinal case history of a plan. Xn this study, 
we observed the planning process la consldersbly more detsll thaq the 
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quettlonuir* or Int^rviev toethodology pennlCa^ and with conilderably more 
* reallsa th«t tb« ^judgmene «tudy described ebove Involves, the study Is a 
repllcstlon of ps^s of Ylnger's 1977. case study of teacher plaimlag. 

He t hod . Each teacher kept a jaumal documeotlng his or her plan^*^ 

ning and thinking about planning in great detail. Biweekly Interviews and 

. . . ^ ■ . 

classroom observatloos by researchers veir^ used to supplemeat the Journal 

, data. The study produced life histories of five plans. One plan was pro- 
duced jointly by a Cwo-tiBacher teaia,/and the remaining four plans were de- 
veloped by teacher $ working alon^. ^ 

Each teacher was asked to plan a tvo-week unit on writing that he or 
she ha4^ever taught before. We allowed about three weeks for planning and 



ha4,nevi 
weeks 
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two weeks ^or c las srooQ^ enactment of the plan. ^ ' 

Results . ^ Each of the plans was unique; the topics and activities 
wi^re different for each teaser* Our first atteiiipts to sunnnarlze the life 
histories of the-five plans were in terms of Yinger's psychological process 
model of planning* In general » we found support for the model- A cyclical 
planning process rather than a linear one was characteristic of all the 
planS' Rather than moving from well specified and carefully stated 
objectives and proceeding to designing activities to meet these dbjec^ives, 
our teachers more ccumonly began with a general idea and moved through 
tn^phases of successive elaboration/ 

Evidence was also found fpr a distinction between -th^ problem finding 
Jtage'of plartRlng and the pr'bblem formulation/solution atage. Some of 
the teachers spentsa great deal of tisie and energy geneicatlng a topic or 
idf>a for their writing iinit. - The search proceas appeared to be distinctly 
different from the elaboratly and refinement of the Idea In subsequent 
planning. 



A third confirmation related to the process model was the suggestion 

of a phase structure to the design process used by some teachers. These 

teachers were observed progressing through the successive phases of 

elaboration, investigation, and adaptation at different periods in their 
■ 

planning. - ^ ' - 

■ 

At this very general level, theiv. we have found that the proceas 

model of teacher plaimlng fits well with the planning that ve have 

observed* At a more mo?.ecular level, however, we found that there wdre 

interesting individual differences In how our teachers followed this 

general process* 

One interesting distinetion among teachers found in our pre* 
iiminary analysis was related to the Comprehensiveness of the teachers* plmi 

Tvo of the plans vere characterised by little ticte spent generating an Idea, 

^i«e*, a short problem finding stage, bi::ief unit planning^ and considerable 

* * * * 

reliance on actually trying out an activity In the classroom* The reoiAihing 
three plans. In contrast, were characterized by a longer problem finding , 
period, a more elaborate unit planning process^ sad Xo'^d reliance on actual 
classroom tryout* ll^e former group we have come to describe as incremental 
planner^K By this, ,we ii^an tUat they seem.feo prefer to move In a series of 
short^ planning 'steps, relying on day*to*day information from the clHiSsroom* 
The. latter group we call comprehensive planner^ « These teacheft were more 
concerned with developing a vellniefined framework for future action at a 
more comp^rebensive level, "^ey tended to b^ more concerned with the unit 
AS a whole, and were very careful to specify thelT plans as cotapleCely-as 
possible before beginning to teach* 

'^The product that the incremental planners. were most concerned with 

an activity or a set o£ activities to get the'unlt started. Once this 

• ■■ ■ . . 

■ h ■ ^- - - .- 

activity was Uoplamented, the problem for these planners .became one o£ 
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answering the question, "Where do we go from here?" the pianning cycle In 
increiiieatal planning moved betveen actual classroom experience with the 
plan and reflection on what the next logical step should be, gi'Ven the 

particular reactions of the students to the initiated activities* 

•J 

* 

Incremental planners in our study placed a high value on spontaneity and 
on staying' in close contact with the needs and states of their students* 
One of ou^^'lncremental planners explained ehat^ she had had unpleasant 
experiences in _the past with making elaborate^and detailed plans that 
"bombed" because^ th^ were inconsistent i^ith student needs at the moment. 

^ ^ It seema to us that incremental planners bf^ the advantage of remain- 
ing in tune with their students at the expense of not necessarily knowing 
where they are going. When, difficulties are encountcired in mid-lisplementatioiiy 
the incremental planner does not have a detailed unit^plan'to re-examine, ^ 
adjust^ trim dpvn, or otherwise modify tfo ^eet (he difficulty. In one of 
our cases, when the students did not respond enthusiastically -Co the teacher's 

opening gambit^ the only alternative that occurred to the teacher jfas.to drop 

■* 

the entire unit, ' 

The comprehensive planner spends a great deal of' time and energy In^ 
both the problem finding and design stages of the psychological process model. 
The main pfo4MCt of these deliberations is a very detailed long-range plan. 
The trying out of this plan or activities tLhat compose it is usually done 
mentally or vicariously, rather than -actually in the classroom* * . 
The elaborstlon, investigation, and adaptat;ld^ processes of the design cycle 
are built much mora on prediction* about how students might or might not 
react to Implementation of the plan.. Before the plan is actMally ImpU- 
aient«4 the teacher has\a rather complete picture of what to anticipate, 
"Wheit ditficblties or unanticipated events and distraction^ occur during 
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upicmeittAtion, ,the plunner cut v^tmv back to thfi fully elaborated unit 

■ . ■ ■ \ ^ 

plan aa an aid in deciding how to aolve l^hu iproblem. For exampie,'' one of 

t 

our teachera %rfio was m coa|>reh(tnaiva planner fdund, that the teaching of bia 

unit vaa going much nuire slovly than be*had thought it ^uld. His reaction^ 

" ^ .- • « 

^' 

to this difficulty was to re-examfne the plan and elloainate soiae of the 
Activities and objective^ that he had earlier intended to include in lat^r 
stages o£ the unit. 

The compi^ehettsive planner has something to go back to when adaptation 
ia necessary. The incremental pXanner^ in a sense, must go back to square 
one after each activity t 0€ course, the disadvantage of comprehi^nsive 
planning might be that the teacher feels lockad into a course of action 
that might not be in ^tune with the needs and states of his or her students* 
In addition^ it deems that a great deal more time and energy are required 
in comprehensive planning before ^implementation can evin begin to take 
place than in incremental planning* Comprehensive planning may also call 
for considerable confidence in one^s ability to predict the reactions and 
responses of students. Comprehensive plans are much more likely to be 
successfully implemeated when the teacher has guessed right about how the 
activities will be receivedf. and much more likely to be frustrating 
experiences when student 'reactions are quite unpredictable* 

Both compr^ensive planning and incremental planning seem to be ' 
adaptive for the teachers who use them* It may be that the same teacher 
would be described as a comprehensive planner for certain situations and 



aS an incremental planner for others* We have no basis for suggesting that 
eooprahensiva or ^Ij^remental styles of planning ar0 traits or characteristics 
o£ tha planner that are resistant to change or in Bome fundamental vay P*rt \ 
of the personalis. * 

%n Addition to th««e genetftl And prelimioAry result* of the field 
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Study, we found that the proce»« of Journal keeping va« • very powerful ex- 
petlence for the teachers who undertook it. . They reported that they learned 
a great deal about their thinking and teaching, ifntll asked to keep 4 de* 
tailed report o£ their planning, they did not realise how much thought and * 
energy they put into planning for Instruction. In & sense, they were newly 
^appreciating themselves aa professionals. This -leads us to believe'that 
Structured Jounal keeping mlght.be a powerful toql for Inaervlce teacher 
training. ^ ^ , 

Discussion 

The three methods of inquiry ve used in our research on teachef ' 
planning have ItUierent strengths and limitations. The survey aetho^ allowed 
US to contact a relatively largfe number of teachers and to learn abput the 
different types of planning that they do. A limitation of the Survey that 
th€ teachers "Were aaked^'to recollect and describe plans t^ey had made 

in the past. l!hus ^he survey produced rather general descriptions of dl£- 

* 

ferent types of teacher plans^ possibly distorted by memory lapses. 

The study of teacher judg^nt.vas much more narrovly focused than the 
survey. The judgment task was characterized by considerable experimental 
contirol. The materials^ the task, and the experimental situation were ident- 

leal for all participating teachers* Vet this experimental control may have 

• ^ ■ ■ 

been boilght at the cost af representativeness* The judgment ta^k^ itself^ 
(especially for the six teachers who thought aloud), was different from 

anything they had done before, although not so different that they found it 

* ■ *' . I 

unreasonable. o^ too difficult to perform. a result, we have learned hov 

teachers exercise judgment about language arts activities under a particular 

set of conditions. At this tlgie, we do not know the extent to Wilch our 



flnditigs generalire to other Judgment tltuatloo*^ 



The fieltJ study of a plan's Itfe hist^ity^ permitted us to observe 

r * ■ * 

teacher -plaonihg aa.it happeaed. The journal and- interview id&thod provided 
ntore depth and detail than the survey and was mcT« i:e^li0tic than the judg- 

ment study task. But this method is very time-consunlngi: We were able' to 

• • ' • , * • . 

work with only sfv teachers, and their accounts of the planning {process are 

shaped in unknowq ways by the limits of introspection and self-report. " * } 

Each of'the-thrae studies, ^th its strengths and limitations, can 

Stand on its own as a modest contribution to our knowledge* about teacher* 

planning. Wliat we are concerned with here is hQV.the copii^oslte picture of 

-teacher planning that Is emerging from our work might* greater than the 

sum of fhese indivlduat parts. This could be the case If w take* the posl* 

tion that the researcher is the primary instrument of invest! Ration in stu^;^- 

In^ phenomena as com|jlex as teacher thinking In naturalistic settlings. Both 

the description of the phenomenon of interest and the understanding of hpw 

' ' ■ V " ' ' ' * 

things work and come to be the way they are result from changes iifi the , re- 

* ' - . • 

searcher's conceptualisation pf his or her experience. The data themaeXves 
do not tell the story'. Rather, the researcher t^lls a story that is grounded- 

• * 

in his or her experience in collecting th:! data. The process of dolog re- 

V j • 

search leads to^ understandlng'tha^ which is investigated, a way, the^ 

/ 

data that result from '3 research study constitute the residue of symptoms 
or artifdcts'of this research pt cesdi* 

This view of the researcht. as instrument led us, perhaps unconsciously^ 
to pursue several different kinds of research on teacher planning more or 
less simultaneously. In retrospect, this process of simuUraneoos multiple 
method* of research mak^s good sense be'cduse we believe that the tension, of . 
hiving to take different perspectives on teacher planning as we built our ' 



nffifital cojacGptlona^of what planning is, hov it vorkp, and trhat its effects 
arCf lad us to a richer and more oultidtinenaioaal plcfture^of teacher plan- 
ning than ve might otherwise have developed* 

Recall*our assumption that vhat teachers' do is rational and sensible. 
Our. question .th^n became, *'Ip vhat way does this or that instance of planning 

stake sense?*' By experiencing noiltiple types of planning and describing and 
* 

investigating^ thmn through diffetient methods, ve v^re forced to integrate the 
many different vays in vhich teachers make sensQ of their experience and to 
sort out the underlying processes common to all or almoat all cases of 
planning 4 ' • * 

In a vay, ve used the more traditional approach to data analysis 
as a Jiort of stimulated' i^ecall exercise, Th^t is, our examination of^ 
the artifacts of the' reaearch process help us to make explicit « justify* 
document, and illustrate xo oth^s vhat We uave learned about teacher plan- 
nlhg during the research' j>r9cess Itself « There la an Important diatinctlon 
betveen vhat Jve -ara^fles&rXb^ng here and a completely subjective or Ideo- 
graphic approach^^^^W^!^^ In the present case^ve have made. - 

explitlt the thOTfetlcal^^ffitfru^ entering, perceivj-ng, 

and making sense o^llEfSKift? df i&ach^ V^attnlpg^ Thl^ theoretical frame- 
vork is not so crystallzed as toH^ unmodifla^1% by experle^te,. / But it does 
provide an' initial se^t of categorles^y 7S4i^Jr^^ organize vhat 

ve see. In this kind of research* the research^r^^ft^^ 

a .desire to test or elaborate theoretic^ l^^^^i a^d aPdeslce tp^^derstand . 
the situation in' tt same^ ^terms a s the partlclS^i<^^^'^5^^^ 
back and forth between G;rofcinded th^a"v bbildii 
phenomenology and con 1 categories of the par 

testing and elaboration mode can ve build a genuln 
structure. ' ^ - . 
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Ho. i2 Tdentifyinfe cues for use in st u dies of teacher judgment . CM. Clarkj 
R.J. Yingcr, & S.C. Wlldffong. 1978. $1.75 

No, 24 Teacher autonomy and the control. of content taught . A.C. Porter. 1978. $3.75 

No, 25 Don^t they all measure the satne thln^^? Consegjiiences of standardized test 

selectloT K R.E. Floden, A.f. Porter, W,H. Schmidt, & D.J. Freeman. X978* " $X,50 

*No. 26 CrltlgaX moroents Ih^ the teaching of mathematics. J.C. 'Shroyer. X978, 

No. 27 Cha racter i at ics of the clini cal pro b lem-solving mo d el and its relevance 

to educational res'earc'h . (Formerly available as an IRT collateral ^paper.) 
A.S. Elstein, L.S. Shulma.n, J.F. Vlnsonhaler, C.C. Wagner, & L. Bader. 
•1978. $1.25 ' ' , " _ . -- •' - ~~' 

•No. 28 The consistency of readlqg diagnosis . J.F. Vlnsonbaleri "1978. 
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*JSOt_29 Developing simulated cases of reading and learning disabilities.* 
L. Patriarca, J. VanRoe^el, & U Lezotte. 1978. 

*No. 30 Slniu3atlng the prohlca solving of rcjadipfc clinicians . T). Gil, C.C. Wapner, & 
J.F, Vinsonhaler. 1978. " ■ ' 

*NoL 31 Training reading apeclJplsta In dlaaposls . G. Sherman. 1978. 

~ I ~ ■ " ^ . * ^ _ *i 

t?o. 32 Cl assroom manaRerocnt in the elementary grades . J.E. Brophy & J.C. Putnam. 

1978. $3.25 

No. 33 An ethnographic study of a teacher's classroom porspectlvc: Implications 
for curriculunu V.J. Janesick. 1978." $2.23 . , 

No. 34 The probletg of dead letters: Social _pergpectlves on the taaChiafe of 
■writing . S. Flo^io. 1978. $1.50 

No. 35 Measuring t he content of instruction . W.H. Schmidt. 19^8. $1^50 

*No. 36 The relat ionship oi^ teacher alienation to schoo l workpla c e charactertstics 
and career stages of teachers . H.J. Vavrus. 1978. $2.30 

■ No. 37 The relationship between diagnosis a n d remediation .in reading: A pilot 
study. A.Weinshank. 1978. $1.75 • 

No. 38 Teacher judgment of children's relading preferences . T.E. Evans ^ J.L* 
"Byers. 1979. $2.00 ■ \ 

*No. 39 The teacKing stales at South Bay School . B. Joyce. 1979. $2.25 

*No, 40 Teachers* thoughts while teaching . B. iJoyce. 1979. $2.23 

*No. ^1 Measurin g toc hers* beliefs about reading. G.G. Duffv & W. MethenV. 

1979. $1."73 

No . 42 Studies of clinical problem-solving b ehavior in reading diagnosis . D . G i 1 » 
J.F. Vinsonhaler, > C.C. Wagner. 1979. $2.00 

*No. 43 Study of the value/belief patterns of teachera and adalniff trators . 
Cuslck. 1979./ 

No. 44 Teacher perceptions of student affect . R.S. Prawac. 19?9. $2.30 

*No, 45 Cllnlogl problem solving in reading: Theory and research / D. Gilt 
Hoffmeyer, J. VanRoekelf J. Vinsonhaler^ & A. Weinshank. 1979« 



Noc 46 • Defining r eading diagnosis: Wby^. what how ? jfiji^-^^^^^-^^^ 
^ -J- "Sherman* . 1979. W-OO ~ " 



Occasional papers ' 

■ . r ■ ■ ^ 

INo. 1 Teachers*^ concerns and cohceptions reading and the teachihg of reading : 
A literature review . G. Belli, G. Bl6m,& A.. Reiser. 1977. $2.25 ' 

No. 2, Teachers iftid regearchcrri: Toward g proper division of labor , C. Kennedy. 
■ - 1977. Llmiteo number of free copies. ^ * . " ■ ~ 



A causal analysis of attitudes towArd leadership training In a classrooin 
setting . 'J.E. Hunter, R.F. Huntei; i J.E. ' Lopifi . 1978. $2.00 . „ 
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*No. 4 The teacher a s colleague in classroom research . S. FJorlo & M. Walsh, 
. 1978. ' ~ ' 

No. 5 Form and func t ion In mothar-toddler conversational turn-taking . M.L. 
Daniihue. iV7T ?i775 . . 

No. "6 Individual school Ijulldlngs do account for differences in taeagured pupil 
performance . L.W. Lezotte & J. Passalacqua. 1978. $1.25 

No. 7 Research^ on teachln^^ A dynamic area of inquiry. J.E. Lanier. 1978. $1.25 

No. 8 Test design: A view from practice . L.S. Shulman. 1978. $1.75 

No. 9 Relationships between testing and currtculmn . A.C. Sorter. 1978.° $1.00 

No. 10 Ps yc hblo gy and mat hematics educatLion revisited: 1976 . L.S. Shulman. 1978. - 
$1.75 ^ ^ ^ , 

No . 11 S cience and mathematics education: Retrospect and prospect . L.S. Shuloian ' 
& P. Tamlr". 1978. $2.00 

c ... 

No. 12 Relating theory to practice In educational r'esearch: A working _g_aper . 
L.S. Shulman. 1978. $1.75 

No.' 13 Classroom discipline; Toward a diagnostic model integrating teachers* 
thoughts and actions . D. Gil £< P.S. Heller. 1978. $1.00 

No. 14 Attention and mo dalitjf effectiS In STM; A second look ; T. Evans ^ fit J. Bycrs. 



No. 15 
No. 16 
*No. 17 



1978^ ^1775 

. 

Merc ethno gr aphy: Some .p r ob Icms In its use in educational practice . 
F. Erlckspn. 1979. $2.00 " T , 

On St a nda rds of d escriptive' validity in studies^of classroom activity.^ 
F. Erl^ckson. $2.00 

Changes in school characteristics coincident with changes in student 
achi'^vemc nt. W.B. Brookover fit L.W. Lezotte. 1979. $5.00 (Executive- 
Summary n.oo) • ■ ° 



No. 18 Advances .In teacher effectiveness re^iear^^ - - J-.£. -Brdptiv...- 11979.^ -52.00 

— -19^' KesearcH on teaching in the arts; Review, anal v sls, critique . L.S. 
Shulman. 1979. 

*Ro-. ZO Unldimerisional fncari:<'.;ment i cnnf Imato''-- factor analysis . J.'E. Hunter 
■ & D.W. Ucrbin^,. " HT /. 

No. 21 Using observation to Improve your teaching . J.E. Brophy. .1979. $1.50. 
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. Conference Series , . ' 

2 No. 1 Current dlrcctlona In research on teaching: A meeting •of the Invisible 
Collosf! of' Ktiscarchcrs on Teacl?inR, November 17-19, ,1976. 1977. $^,25 



No. 2 Report of a senainar on field research methodS^'^P education* P. A. CusicUi 
1978. $1.50" ^"=^" " 

Nb» 3 Prpceedlngs of the Research-on-TcochIng Mothematict.: Conference^ May 1-4, 
1977 , 1978. $8.25 . 

No- 4 Teachers attaining new roles In- research: A chal lenge for the education 
community . L.D* Shalaway^ J.E. Lanier &t al • 1978. ^3-50* ' ' 



In pruductlon and will be available by July 1979* Ple,—^^ **rite for exact 
price and publication d^te*. Advance orders e^n^be taken and held until 
publications are available. 
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